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THE KE NA PO CO MO CO 
EEL RIVER 


The Home of Little Turtle 


The Ke-na-po-co-mo-eo: Many people never heard of this word 
before. Few can pronounce it after they hear it. Fewer still can spell 
it. Even this form of the word is not quite so difficult as the or- 
iginal which was Kenapekwamakwah. But to simplify it in spell- 
ing and pronunciation the above form, Ke-na-po-co-mo-co, is used 
with accents on the first, third and fifth syllables. But what does 
the word mean? It is the Miami Indian word for snake fish, and is 
translated into English as Eel, or snake-like fish. This name was 
given to that important tributary of the Wabash River, because in 
early days its water abounded with eels. So Eel River, the Kenapoco- 
moco. Would it not have been a bit more poetical and musical had 
we kept the more beautiful Indian name as we have done with Mis- 
sissinewa, Salamonie, Tippecanoe and others, 

The purpose of this booklet, however, is not to revive a for- 
gotten Indian name but to remind the readers of much history and 
many events of their own communities before the coming of the 
white man. It is only one hundred years since white men and wo- 
men began to settle along Eel River. But generations, yes centuries 
before this time human beings lived along Eel River. Yes more than 
a century before permanent white settlements began, French and 
British traders were carrying on an extensive trade with the In- 
dians, and Eel River, the Kenapocomoco, was a great highway of 
trade and travel. Then when the determined conflict began between 
the Americans and the Indians for the possession of the great North- 
west Territory, the Kenapoeomoeo furnished a stage and many char- 
acters for this great drama. On its banks at least four battles were 
fought. Eel River villages and Eel River Indians furnished many 
warriors for this great conflict and produced the greatest Indian 
ehief of their raee, Me she kin no quah, the Little Turtle. 


THE EEL RIVER TRAIL AND PORTAGE 


One hunderd fifty years ago the most important Indian eenter 
in the great Northwest Territory was Ke ki on ga, where Fort 
Wayne now stands. It had a most commanding location where the 
St. Joseph and the St. Marys rivers unite to form the Maumee. Here 
the Indians of many tribes were wont to gather and the earliest white 
traders established trading posts with the Indians. Kekionga was a 
Miami Indian name but had in its make-up contributions from both 
the Ottawa and Delaware Indian languages. Maumee is but a var- 
lation of the name Miami. Formerly it was called the Miami of 
the Lakes. Because two other rivers in Ohio were already called 
Miami, the name was somewhat changed. This indieates the pre- 
dominanee of the Miami Indians at Kekionga for generations. To 
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them it was the glorious gateway to the west and commanded many 
trade routes. From it Indian trails led off in all directions to other 
Indian centers. Two of these trails were important portages over 
whieh trade was carried from the three rivers at Kekionga to other 
rivers. The best known of these was the portage from Kekionga 
southwest to Little River where there was a continuous water route 
down the Wabash to the Ohio, the Mississippi and the Mississippi 
Valley. Next in importance was the Eel River portage which led 
novthwest to the head waters of Eel River, or to where navigation 
on that river was possible. Because Eel River, the Kenapocomoco, 
furnished a trade route to the west, because its forests abounded 
in fur-bearing animals and because on that river lived the greatest 
of all Indian chiefs, the Kel River trail and portage were known 
to all the Indians and to the traders and travelers at Kekionga. 
This trail was all the more important because it was also the trail to 
important places farther on, the Miami settlements on the St. Jos- 
eph River in Michigan and the settlement where Chicago now stands. 

The traveler or student today who would visit the Eel River 
country, starting from Fort Wayne, will take the Old Lincoln High- 
way, now state route number 2, one time known as the Goshen road, 
which follows very closely the old Indian trail to Eel River and 
then on to the Indian villages to the northwest. Eleven miles bring 
us to Ecl River at what is known as 


HELLER'S CORNER 

This was the scene of one. of the defeats that Little Turtle in- 
flieted upon the Americans. On October 19, 1790, Col. John Hardin, 
leading a part of Gen. Josiah Harmar's army from Kekionga, eame 
along this same trail looking for Indians. After having taken pos- 
session of Kekionga from which the Indians had fled upon the ap- 
proaeh of Harmar's army, the Amerieans next gave attention to the 
Indian stronghold on Eel River. Col. Hardin led this expedition but 
showed almost no eaution, believing that the savage Indians would 
not fight an armed force suck as he had. But he did not know his 
enemy nor the great Indian chief. The Eel River Indians under 
Little Turtle were awaiting his coming. Here where the trai cros- 
sed Eel River the Turtle had set a trap for Hardin. At that time 
there was a narrow prairie along the river flanked on both sides by 
heavy timber. On the far side of the small stream the Indians had 
built a fire and around it had placed some trinkets. Believing that 
the Indians had fled, Hardin plunged ahead and soon most of his 
force was in the narrow defile. Then Little Turtle who was lying 
in ambush with his Indians, poured in upon this little army a deadly 
fire. Most of the men fled baek on the trail, carrying Col. Hardin 
along with them. A part of the army under Capt. John Armstrong 
stood their ground but were nearly all killed. Capt. Armstrong sank 
to his neek in the mud and mire and the Indians did not find him. 
During the night he witnessed the Indian danee of vietory over the 
dead and dying bodies of his eomrades. When the Indians left the 
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Heller's Corner. The lower part of the picture shows the lowland prairie where 
the Indian trail crossed Eel River, Тһе upper picture shows the church and cemetery 
where the battle most likely occurred. 
next morning he escaped and later joined the army at Kekionga. 
Little Turtle led this same band of Indians on to Kekionga where 
three days later he inflieted a disastrous defeat upon another part 
of Harmar's army. 

Few people who speed along this modern highway across Eel 
River, the Indian Kenapocomoco, realize that here oecurred one of 
the bloody battles of Indian warfare. The battle occurred some- 
where between the bridge on route 2 and the Kel River Baptist 
Church east of the highway, perhaps on the ground now oceupied by 
the cemetery and the marsh just south of it. In those days, Indian 
trails left the main trail and followed down both sides of the river to 
the seti!'ements below. Today roads on either side of Eel River fol- 
low elosely the old Indian trails. Let us take the road north of the 
river. Three miles west we come to the Concord cemetery. One 
mile south of here we cross the river. Then following the southern 
trail for another mile we soon come to an important historical place. 


LA BALME’S MASSACRE 


On the north side of the road is a large stone on which we read 
these words: ‘‘In memory of Col. Auguste d La Balme and his 
soldiers who were killed in battle with the Miami Indans under Lit- 
tle Turtle at this place, Nov. 5, 1780.’? This inscription will need 
some historical explanation. 

La Balme was a Frenehman who eame over with Lafayette to 
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assist the Americans in their war of Independence. He was skilled 
in the art of horsemanship. He eame west and was with George Rog- 
ers Clarke at Vincennes. The success-of Gen. Clarke suggested and 
inspired La Balme to attempt a conquest of his own. So he collected 
body of men from Kaskaskia and Vincennes and started north with 
them up the Wabash. He had little opposition until he reached Ke- 
kionga. Here he was suecessful for the time being but did some 
foolish things that proved his undoiug. The Indians and the white 
traders fled at his approach. He took possession of their stores and 
used them as his own. Не then heard of a trading post on Eel River 
and desired to secure possession of that also. So leaving some twen- 
tv men to guard the captured stores at Kekionga, he started out over 
the Eel River trail, the same as Hardin did ten years later. He was 
even more unfortunate. 


The Indians, stirred up by the Freneh traders, Baubien and 
ГеѕеПе, were up in arms against this intrusion. They destroyed 
the small body of men left at Kekionga. They attacked La Balme 
before he reached the Eel River Trading Post, but he pressed on 
and took possession. There he was hemmed in by a large body of 
Indians under Little Turtle. A few days tater La Balme negoti- 
ated with the traders to leave the plaee and return all eaptured pos- 
sessions, and even to give his own goods, to the Indians and traders. 
But the Indians were bent on revenge. La Balme and his men had 
not left the post more than forty rods until the Indians in superior 
numbers attaeked them. They eould neither go forward nor return to 
the post. So he and his men fortified themselves here on the banks 
of Ee! River. They were besieged from November, 1780, until Febru- 
ary, 1781, when they were massacreed by an overwhelming force. 


Here we must pause to acknowledge a difference in historical 
stetements. Most historians will tell you that after La Balme had 
sacked Kekionga he retired to Aboite Creek, near where it empties 
into Little River and there the massacre occured. But S. P. Kaler in 
his history of Whitley county, after a eareful study of reports from 
old pioneers who had reeeived their information from the Indians, 
rejects the traditional account. The above account follows his his- 
tory rather closely. Even the time of the massacre differs from the 
inscription on this memorial, which however follows Kaler’s history 
as to the place. There are various reasons why students who make a 
more careful study reject the traditional account. The early white 
settlers of this region received the tradition directly from the In- 
dians. The immense number of relies and human bones found at 
this plaee would be additional proof. Furthermore no one has been 
able to give any good reason why Le Balme should have left Ke- 
kionga for Aboite Creek. On the other hand the report of the im- 
mense stores at the Eel River Post would be sufficient to cause him 


and his men to attempt to secure them. 
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THE MORE FARM—THE EEL RIVER POST 

Forty rods to the west of the La Balme memorial is one of the 
most interestng sites on Eel River. It is known in this county as the 
More Farm, formerly owned by Alexander More, one of the first 
white settlers of this community. He received directly from the 
Indians and from his ancestors much information concerning the 
early happenings about this place. His grandfather, John More, 
was a soldier in Gen. Wayne’s army. A great uncle, Samuel More, 
was a seout with George Roger's Clarke's army. Alexander More's 
nephews, Irvin and Chas. More, still own farms in this community. 
They received from their father, Wm. C. More, and from their uncle 
much of this tradition and history about the La Balme massacre and 
other events at this place. The writer has gone over this Eel River 
country with Chas. More and received from him the accounts given 
by his father and uncle. 

Here at the More farm is a bold headland jutting out towards 
Kel River on the north, The hill has steep banks on three sides. On 
the north Eel River flows at its base and beyond the river was a 
great swamp. On the east and west sides swamps lay just beyond 
the steep banks. Only from the south was there a level approach 
to the hill. The loeation was one that eould well be defended against 
an attacking force. There is still to be seen the line of an old breast 
work that proteeted the southern approaeh. Here at an early date 
had been established a trading post that had been so well fortified 
that it eould weil be called a fort. It is sometimes referred to as 
More's Fort. 

Who helped the Indians establish this post and fort? Indians 
themselves seldom built forts. The most plausible answer is that 
either the French or English traders helped the Indians establish 
this place. This was about the upper end of where the Kenapoco- 
moco would be navigable for even the small pirogues and canoes in 
low water. The Eel River country abounded in game and fur- 
bearing anmals. То this place the hunters and trappers could bring 
their furs. There is still to be seen.an old pathway down to the 
river where the boats landed. Kekionga could be reached by a port- 
age of fourteen miles. By this portage and by the Kenapocomoco, 
French and British traders could reach the interior. Some say that 
the British general, Hamilton, helped the Indans establish this place 
on his way to Vincennes where he was captured by George Rogers 
Clarke. At any rate, the Eel River Trading Post and Fort were 
known to all who ever came to Kekionga in those days. 


LITTLE TURTLE AND THE EEL RIVER POST 
For many years Little Turtle from his village farther down the 
river had much to do in directing events at this place. No doubt 
he spent much time here minglng with the traders and with the 
Indians. His sister, Tacumwah, had an important trading post on 
the north side of the river some distanee away. Here no doubt was 
the center of many war plans by the Indians, encouraged by the Brit- 


Chas. More standing on the site of the old fortification at the Eel River Post and 
near the site of the home of Little Turtle. 


The picture at the left shows Eel River on the west side of the fortified hill looking 
east. Tothis place boats would come and unload their furs. On the right is shown the 
east side of the same hill. 


ish, from 1780 to 1795. After the treaty of Greenville in 1795, the 
United States government built Little Turtle a house at this Eel 
River post and here he spent most of his last years. The place is still 
pointed out where The Turtle's large double log house stood, and 
where he lived in comfort attended by black servants. It is said that 
he had two houses. Perhaps one of them was for his servants. At 
this place he made many attempts to improve the conditions of his 
people. From here he went forth on extensive trips which will be 
deseribed later. From here he went to the home of his son in law, 
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Capt. Wiliam Wells, in Fort Wayne, where he died in July 1812. 
The Seeond War with England was now on. When Gen. Harrison 
defeated the Indians at Fort Wayne, he, like other commanders be- 
fore him, had to give attention to the post on Eel River. So in Sep- 
tember, 1812, he sent Col. Simrall with a body of troops to destroy 
this place, but with the instructions that his troops were to spare the 
home of Little Turtle. The general defeat of the Indians in the war 
that followed and the destruetion of this place by Col. Simrall caused 
the Eel Post on the Кепаросотосо to pass into history. But for dec- 
ades, yes for generations, it was the eenter of events in which both 
Indians and white men had a great interest. 


SEEK’S VILLAGE 


One half mile south of ihe Eel River Post the road joins what 
was formerly known as the Yellow River Road. This, too, is an old 
Indian trail. One mile west there is a road going north aeross Eel 
Wiver. This road is about on the eastern boundary line of what was 
known as the Seek's Village Reservation. At the treaty of Wabash, 
1826, the Indians of Seek's Village were granted fourteen sections 
of land. The reservation was about two miles wide extending from 
this road to a line running south from the site of Columbia City. 
But their village was near the eastern boundary line. 

Driving north across Eel River you are soon at the old farm 
home of Silas Briggs on whose land the village was located. Old 
settlers say it was northwest of the barns on the Briggs farm. It 
lay on the south side of the Churubusco road, across from the coun- 
try home of Dr. J. H. Briggs. Some say it was scattered over one 
hundred acres. Its Indian name was Maconsaw. It had begun to be 
‘mportant in the time of Litttle Turtle and continued so long after 
the death of the great chief and the passing of his village. One report 
says there were eighty Indians here in 1834. "They were allowed to 
eontinue in possession of the land until 1838, a number of years after 
most of the Indian lands had been given up. 

Seek, the chief after whom the village is generally named, was 
present at the treaty of Wabash in 1826 but seems to have disappear- 
*d before the treaty at the Forks of the Wabash in 1834. He is de- 
scribed as a gruff old Indian with a bull ring in his nose and was 
not popular with the Indians. John Owl, the first husband of Kil- 
soquah, was raised at this village and here he was buried. From 
Kilsoquah many who are living today received much information 
about this and nearby places of importance. 


LITTLE TURTLE'S VILLAGE 


One mile down the river from Seek's village was the Turtle's 
vilage as it was familiarly known in that day. The site of this 
important place is on the Tom Butler farm west of where the Yel- 
low River Road erosses Eel River. Coming from Columbia City you 
san see the site of the village off to the south where you turn north- 
east on the road to Churubuseo. In former days Eel River ran much 
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The lower picture shows the general site of Little Turtle's Village. looking north- 
west. The upper picture shows the western site of the village near the "great bend" of 
Eel River 


nearer the road than today and made a great bend to the south run- 
ning close to the higher ground on the Butler farm where the village 
was located. It covered many acres. No spot of ground in Indiana 
if indeed in all America, produced greater Indian characters. Here 
Little Turtle was born and reared. Here his illustrious father was 
Yorn and reared. Here his children were born and reared together 
with many other prominent Indians. This was an important Indian 
«venter for more than a hundred years. 
AQUENACKQUE 

One of the first referenees in Ameriean history to the Miamis 
is in a treaty made by them and other Indians with the English at 
Laneaster, Pa. in 1748. One of the chiefs to sign that treaty was 
Aquenaekque, whose home was at this very place. In 1760 this Eel 
River chief and others had a conference with Gen.George Washington 
at Philadelphia. Some say that Aquenaekque was part French and 
that he married a Mohican squaw. Others declare that both he and his 
wife were full-blooded Miamis. Tradition says that Aquenackque won 
his fame and leadership among the Indians by his bravery in the war 
with the Iroquois. When that fierce tribe from the east made war up- 
on the Miamis of the west and had all but driven them from their 
homes, it was Aquenackque who planned an ambuseade of the enemy 
and so decisively defeated them that they eame no more on their 
marauding expeditions. 

Here on the bend of Eel River, the Kenapocomoco, Aquenackque 
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raised a remarkable family. Me-she-kin-no-quah, the Little Turtle was 
born here in 1751. Aquenackque had a number of daughters. One of 
these, Taeumwah, became the wife of the French trader, Jos. Rich- 
ardville and the mother of the famous chief, John B. Riehardville. 
Here on the bend of Eel River Aquenackque made his hcme and 
raised his family though no doubt he spent much time at Kekionga 
and othe; Indian centers. 


THE BARLY LIFE OF LITTLE TURTLE 

We do not know the exact date of the death of Aquenackque nor 
when Little Turtle was recognized as chief of the Miamis. Inherit- 
ance alone weuld not have made him chief. Some great deed of valor 
must commend him to this position. This he performed ir the defeat 
of La Balme in 1780. His part in that conflict has already been des- 
eribed. But the conflict with La Balme did much more for Little 
Turtle and his Eel River Indians. It brought them into a determined 
conflict with the Americans who after the close of the Revolutionary 
War were moving in great numbers to the North West. Little Turtle 
and all Indians began to see what the inroads of the whites would 
mean. Unless they could check the white man and keep him out of 
this Northwest terrtory the time would eome when they would lose 
their hunting grounds and their ancestral homes. So with true pat- 
riotism, as well as for revenge for what they considered injustice, 
they began a long series of attaeks upon the whites. Our view of In- 
dian atrocities must be considered in the light of their love for, and 
desire to hold, their own conntry. 

From 1780 to 1790 there was a constant. series of raids upon the 
white settlements in Kentucky and wherever the whites attempted 
to settle north of the Ohio river. While many tribes and many 
chiefs participated in these attacks, no one was more active than 
Little Turtle who led his Eel River Indians on many successful ex- 
peditions. No doubt many white eaptives were brought back to this 
very place; perhaps some of them were executed here though most of 
this terrible work was done at the main Miami Town, Kek:onga. 
Tradition reeords that Little Turtle himself was always inelined to 
mercy. His capture of the young boy, William Wells, in Kentneky, 
adopting him as his son, and their life long friendship is one ex- 
ample. 


LITTLE TURTLE AND GEORGE WASHINGTON 

When George Washington became president of the United 
States he at once recognized the importance of the territory north 
and west of the Ohio river. Due to the conquest of George Rogers 
Clarke this termtory had been granted to the United States by the 
treaty of 1783. However the British continued to plot how they might 
secure it and annex it to Canada. They no doubt were back of niany 
Indian attacks upon the Americans. Washington realized that if the 
Amerieans did not occupy this territory soon it would be lost to the 
British. So he urged congress to support him in his effort to confirm 
the ownership of the United States to this great land. 
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Washington realized that the strategie point in all this Northwest 
territory was the Miami Capital, Kekionga, where Little Turtle, the 
Eel River Miami, was the acknowledged chief. To capture this place 
he sent Gen. Josiah Harmar with an army in 1790. The two defeats 
of Gen. Harmar at the hands of Little Turtle have already been des- 
cribed. It was a sad thing for the American cause that the American 
generals did not realize the military genius of this great Indian chief. 
But humiliated by their defeat they gave some excuses or explana- 
tions other than the real one. Washington however realized that he 
had a great work on hands and the next year sent Gen. Arthur St. 

lair with the largest army ever sent against the Indians. It was so 
large that when it marched north through the wilderness from Fort 
Washington, Cincinnati, Gen St. Clair and his men never dreamed 
that the Indans would attack an army so large. So sure were they 
that they would capture Kekionga that some two hundred women ac- 
companied the expedition so they would he there to start new homes 
at the new settlement to be established in the wilderness. But Little 
Turtle was watching the approaching army every mile of the march. 
He collected a large body of Indians from many tribes, trained them 
thoroughly and calmly waited for the best time and place to strike. 
This came at what is now the site of Ft. Recovery, Ohio, in the early 
morning of November 4, 1791. With fewer men he attacked the army 
of St. Clair and within a few hours he massacred more than half of 
the force and sent the rest in wild flight back to the protecting forts 
below. Some nine hundred men out of a force of about fourteen hun- 
dred were killed, besides many of the women. Little Turtle had com- 
pletely destroyed the army of Gen. St. Clair. This was the greatest 
defeat ever inflicted upon the whites by the Indians. 

This terrible defeat had a great effect upon President Washington 
and the Ameriean people. Many now favored surrendering complete- 
ly this great northwest territory, making the Ohio river the bonndary 
line between the United States and the Indian Country. But Wash- 
ington would not listen to such proposals. With great difficulty he 
persuaded congress to vote more money for another army to conquer 
the Indians. He niade a careful study of all American generals that 
he might get the best for his hazardous enterprise. He finally chose 
the hero of Stony Point, General Anthony Wayne. 


LITTLE TURTLE AND GENERAL WAYNE 


General Wayne did not underestimate the diffieulty of his work 
nor the military genius of the great Indian chief. With great care 
and skill did he collect and drill an army for the great struggle with 
the Indians. He spent two years in getting his army in readiness be- 
fore he started northward from Fort Washington, October 7, 1793, 
over the same route taken by Harmar and St Clair in their disastrous 
attempts. Wayne moved cautiously, determined that he wonld not be 
taken unawares as had the generals before him. 

Little Turtle knew Gen. Wayne and had great respect for his 
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ability. He was ever ready to harass the Ameriean army wherever 
possible. While Gen. Wayne was at Fort Greenville, Little Turtle at- 
tacked a baggage train near where Eaton, Ohio, now stands, Oetober 
17. He inflicted great damage but could not long prevent supplies 
from reaching Wayne's army. During the winter Gen. Wayne sent 
men to build a fort on the plaee where St. Clair had been defeated. 
The first work of these men was to gather up hundreds of skulls and 
many bones of those who had been massaereed two years before and 
bury them. The new fort out here in the wilderness was called Fort 
Recovery, indicating that the lost ground had been reclaimed. Here 
on June 30, 1794, Little Turtle led a large hody of Indians and Brit- 
ish sympathizers in an attack, but he was disastrously defeated. He 
now began to see the futility of further resistance by the Indians. 
During all of these months he had been trying јо surprise Gen. 
Wayne but he could not do it. And now since Wayne was offering 
honorable terms of peace, Little Turtle advised his people to listen 
to favorable overtures, for, said he, ‘‘The Americans are now ied by 
à general who never sleeps.’’ But the Indians, overconfident because 
of their previous vietories, and, eneouraged by the British, refused 
to eonsider. 

In the meantime Gen. Wayne was advaneing northward, building 
foris at Greenville, Fort Recovery, St. Marys and Defiance. The Tn- 
dians were retreating down the Maumee to some favorable place 
where they hoped to infliet another serious defeat upon the Ameri- 
cans. They also had hopes of help from the British who had built 
a fort on the Maumee some ten miles from its mouth. In a final con- 
ference of the Indians Little Turtle again advised peace, but the 
Indiens aceused him of cowardice, deposed him from leadership and 
eleeted Blue Jacket as their leader. They would not listen to Little 
Turtle’s advice as to the plan for the battle. He, however, as a brave 
and true soldier, fought with his people in the battle of Fallen Tim- 
bers, August 20, 1794. The Indians were completely defeated. Gen. 
Wayne now marched up the Maumee, destv»ying Indian towns and 
cornfields on the way. He came to Kekionga where he erected the fort 
that bears his name, Fort Wayne. It was completed October 22, 1794. 
Little Turtle accepted the Indian defeat as final and was ready to 
make peace. 


LITTLE TURTLE AT THE TREATY OF GREENVILLE 


During the summer of 1795 Gen. Wayne met the Indians in a 
great peace council at Fort Greenville. Several hundred Indians from 
many tribes, led by their greatest chiefs, were present. But the great- 
est of all these chiefs was Little Turtle, the Eel River Miami Indian. 
Most eloquently and fervently did he plead the cause of his people. 
When it became apparent that Gen. Wayne would demand the ces- 
sion to the United States of much of the present state of Ohio, Lit- 
tle Turtle made this memorable speech: 

‘í The prints of my ancestors’ houses are everywhere to be seen in 
this region —It is well known to all my brothers present that шу 
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forefathers kindled the first fire at Detroit; from thenve he extended 
his line to the head waters of the Scioto; from thence i» its mouth; 
trom thenee down the Ohio to the mouth of the Wabash and from 
thenee to Lake Miehigan.—I have now informed you of the bound- 
aries of the Miami nation where the Great Spirit placed my fore- 
fathers a long time ago and charged him not to sell or part with his 
lands but to preserve them to his posterity. This charge has now 
been handed down to me.’’ 

No one can read this passionate appeal without high regard for 
this Indian who with patriotism for the land of his fathers had done 
his best to preserve the saered trust. But the onward mareh of eivil- 
zation was against him and he knew it. He could not move the great 
Ameriean general from his purpose to demand large cessions of land 
in Ohio and some in Indiana, including the ancient capital jof the Mi- 
ami nation, Kekionga. Little Turtle signed the treaty reluetantly and 
as he did so remarked: ‘‘I have been the last to sign the treaty; I 
shall be the last to break it." And he never did. He left the treaty 
grounds with no bitter resentment but really proud to have as his 
conqueror a hero so great as General Wayne. 


LITTLE TURTLE AND WORKS OF PEACE 


From the treaty iof Greenville, Little Turtle returned to his home 
on Eel River, the Kenapocomoco. Realizing that the Indians were 
bound to lose their hunting grounds before the onward march of the 
white people, he saw that they must depend on something else be- 
sides huntiug for a living. The United States government was friend- 
dy to him and ready to help. It made him a gift tof a thousand dollars 
with whieh to build him a house more in keeping with the new life 
that he was to live. There is some question whether Little Turtle 
built this house at his old village or at the Eel River Post. Evidence 
rathers favors that the latter place for it is certain that there he 
spent his last years. The government also made him a grant of twelve 
hundred dollars with which he attempted to teach his people the art 
of agrieulture. With the money he received he had eleared some two 
hundred fifty acres of land, but the enterprise was doomed to failure. 
The braves were not inclined to work and the squaws complained 
that the eleared land about their village made it neessary for them 
to earry their wood too far. In this work in agrieulture Little Turtle 
likely received help from the Quakers who also made an attempt at 
an agrieulture sehool on the Wabash, but likewise failed to induce 
the Indian men to work. 

The greatest seourge of disease among the Indians was small 
pox. Its ravages among them at times had been frightful. In some 
cases whole villages had bean wiped out. This had been one of the 
causes why the Indians could not muster a greater force of fighting 
men. Little Turtle had heard of vaccination. When on a visit to 
Philadelphia he learned more about it from white physicians, submit- 
ted to it himself, learned how to vaccinate and returned to his people 
to help them fight off this terrible disease by the white man's method. 
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Little Turtle is entitled to great praise in another and unexpect- 
ed effort to help his people. The worst of all seourges among the In- 
dians, greater than war or small pox, was the curse of drink. Un- 
sezupulous white traders had been active in selling the Indians bad 
whiskey at outlandish prices. The Indian was fascinated with the 
white man’s firewater, but under its influences he degenerated into a 
brute, ready to slay his best friend, or eontinue in drunken brawls 
until he died or met violent death. Little Turtle declared that 
whiskey had killed inore of his people than all the wars that they 
had had with the white men or with one another. In vain did he 
plead the eause of total abstinence among his people. He was the first 
great prohihition worker in Indiana, He visited the state legislatures 
in Kentueky and Ohio, beseeching them t5 prevent unscrupulous 
white men from selling his people intoxicating liquors. He visited the 
national capitol, calling on President Adams and later on Presideut 
Jefferson, pleading that laws should be passed to p.t;iteet his people. 
President Jefferson received his petition kindly and recommended to 
congress some favorable action on restricting the sale of liquor 
among the Indians. But in all of his efforts to secure reform, he re- 
ceived very little help from the government. His later years were sad- 
dened by seeing his people degenerate under the influenee of drink. 


LITTLE TURTLE AS A TRAVELER 


Little Turtle was really a great traveler for that day. Before he 
made peace with the white man he was familiar with every Indian 
trail in the Northwest Territory. From his home here on Eel River 
he made trips to almost every important Indian village. He had gone 
as far northeast as Montreal and as far south as New Orleans. Be- 
ginning with the treaty of Greenville in 1795 he attended most all of 
the treaty meetings during the next fifteen years. He visited the capi- 
tals of Ohio and Kentueky and made at least three visits to the na- 
tional eapital. 

Shortly after the treaty of Greenville, Little Turtle visited the 
national eapital whieh was then at Philadelphia. Here he met Presi- 
dent Washington himself who presented him with a handsome sword 
in recognition of his great genius and the high esteem in which he 
was regarded by the leading Americans of that day. President Wash- 
ington also presented him with one of the best guns to be had at that 
time. Little Turtle prized this very mueh for he was fond of hunting. 

While ‘on his visit to Philadelphia he had many unique experi- 
ences. Here he met the philosopher, Volney, with whom he had many 
conversations. Here too he met the famous general, Kosciusko, who 
presented him with a brace of pistols and an elegant robe made of 
otter skin, worth several hundred dollars. While here the noted art- 
ist, Gilbert, painted the picture of Little Turtle at the arrangement 
of President Washington. Perhaps he painted two pietures, one show- 
ing the great chief in his Indian costume and the other showing him 
as a man of peace. In each he is shown with a necklace of bear claws 
and a medal said to have been given him by President Washington. 
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The original painting was carefully kept by the government but was 
burned when the British burned the Capitol building at Washington 
in 1814. 

Little Turtle visited President John Adams in Philadelphia and 
President Jefferson in Washington hoping to secure some laws that 
would protect his people from liquor. In 1807 he visited Baltimore to 
seo about securing a mill for Fort Wayne. In all of these visits he 
was received with much respect and was entertained by some of the 
most noted persons of the day. As a rule he dressed in American 
fashion and always showed himself the equal of the best in good man- 
ners and gallant decorum. Gen. John Johnson said of him: ** He was 
a man of great wit, humor and vivacitv, fond of the company of gen- 
tlemen, and delighted in good eating.’’ 

Many stories are tcld of his wit and repartee. When the phil- 
osopher, Volney, asked him what he thought of the theory that the 
Indians had sprung fiom the Tartars of Asia, Little Turtle replied 
with a question: ‘‘Why not think that the Tartars descended from 
us?’? On one occasion a friend of Gen. St. Clair said in Little Tur- 
tle's presence that St. Clair's defeat had come because of a surprise 
attack. Quickly Little Turtle replied: А good general is never taken 
by surprise.’’ In his later days he was troubled with gout. Some one 
jokingly said to him that gout was a gentleman's disease, whereupon 
Little Turtle replied. ‘‘I always thought that I was a gentleman." 


LITTLE TURTLE'S LAST YEARS 

From each of these long journeys, Little Turtle returned to his 
home here on Eel River. His home at the Eel River Post has already 
been deseribed. Here he evidently lived in ease and comfort, but al- 
ways concerned about the events of the day and the welfare iof his 
own people. He made frequent trips to Fort Wayne and to other 
places where treaties were being made with the white men. His last 
days were saddend hy the oncoming conflict which he saw was in- 
evitable. On the one hand he was true to the peace treaty of Green- 
ville and refused to have anything to do with the attempts of Te- 
eumseh and the prophet to stir up another war. In this way he incur- 
red the displeasure of the Indians and lost much of his prestige as a 
leader among them. On the other hand he saw the selfishness and un- 
fairness of many of the whites in their dealing with the red inen. 
General Harrison in his letters to the war department often com- 
plained of Little Turtle and even doubted his integrity. But after 
the death of the great Indian chief, when Gen. Harrison had learned 
the full truth about the matter, he wrote in highest terms about 
Little Turtle, admitting his faithfulness and help to the American 
cause: ‘Не continued to his last moment the warm friend of the 
United States and during the course of his life rendered them many 
important services.’’ 

Little Turtle did not live to experience the events of the War of 
1812, though he was preparing to help the American cause. At least 
he would have done all possible to keep the Indians faithful to the 
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treaties with the Americans. He had long been afflieted with the gout, 
though it developed into what we know as Bright’s disease. In order 
to receive medical treatment he went to Fort Wayne where he died 
at the home of his son-in-law, Capt. William Wells, in July of 1812. 
He was buried with great honors by the officials of that day, but his 
grave was unmarked and was almost unknown for a eenturv. It was 
discovered in 1912 near the west bank of the St. Joseph river. In his 
grave were found the sword and gun presented to him by President 
Washington. also many other relics, all of which are now in the Fort 
Wayne Historical Museum. Only a small slab marks the place of his 
burial. In Fort Wayne there should be a suitable monument to the 
greatest chief (of a vanishing race. The fitting inscriptions on the 
beautiful monument erected on the battlefield of Fallen Timbers 
gives to Little Turtle due credit and honorable mention along with 
Gen. Wayne and the brave pioneers of the west. A memorial equally 
fitting should be erected in the former capital of the great Miam: 
Nation of Indians where once their great chief reigned supreme. 


LITTLE TURTLE’S FAMILY 


While we are still here in the Land of Little Turtle, we shouid 
say something about the family of the great chief. He was twice 
married. His first wife was the sister of his Indian friend, Chief 
Makwah. His second wife was Makwah’s daughter. Ву the first wife 
he had four children of whom we have record. The names of his two 
sons were Mak-e-shen-e-quah and Kat-e-mong-gwah. The former was 
the father of the well known Indian woman, Kilsoquah, who lived 
near Roanoke, Indiana, dying in 1915 at the age of 105. The younger 
son was the father of the Indian chief, Coesse, after whom the village 
of Coesse has been named. One daughter, Ma-eute-mon-quah, married 
the Indian ehief, White Loon, whose home was on the Aboite river 
near the Allen and Whitley county line, on what is now U.S.road 24. 
Another daughter named Sweet Breeze became the wife of the fam- 
ous Captain William Wells. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM WELLS 


Here we must pause to say something about this remarkahle man 
who was also a member of this famous family. During the Revolu- 
tionary war when Little Turtle was on one of his raids in Kentucky, 
he eaptured a boy by the name of William Wells. Struck by the boy's 
bravery, Little Turtle would not allow the Indians to kill him, but 
brought him to the Turtle village here on Eel River and adopted him 
as his son. Here the boy grew to manhood and tradition says that 
here he often played with Frances Slocum, the Pennsylvania girl who 
was captured and raised by the Indians. When he grew to manhood 
he married Sweet Breeze and raised a family. He accompanied his 
foster father and father-in-law юп many of his expeditions against 
the whites. He helped to defeat both Harmar and St. Clair. Then he 
began to think seriously that perhaps he was fighting and killing his 
own relatives. After talking the matter over with his father-in-law he 
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went back to Kentucky to visit his relatives. When he returned he 
reported to Little Turtle all that he saw of the great immigration of 
white people from the east to the west. By agreement with Little 
Turtle he joined Gen. Wayne and was with him at the battle of Fal- 
len Timbers. After the treaty of Greenville, he returned to his In- 
dian family and friends and continued to the end the trusted friend 
of Little Turtle. He went with the great chief on his visits to the 
national capital and acted as his interpreter. He attended many 
treaty councils where he usually acted as secretary and interpreter. 
He was the general Indian agent through which the government con- 
dueted Indian affairs at Fort Wayne and other places. It was at the 
home of Captain Wells, across the river from Fort Wayne, in July, 
1812, that Little Turtle breathed his last. A few months later this 
foster son, son-in-law and friend of the great chief was slain in the 
massacre at Fort Dearborn, Chicago, where he was trying to protect 
the men, women and children of that ill fated fort. Through Captain 
Wells, Little Turtle left a number of descendants. After the war and 
in later treaties, these heirs were well cared for by government 
grants. 
A CHARACTERIZATION OF LITTLE TURTLE 


We have spent much time dealing with the home site and the 
events of the life of Little Turtle. But where in Indian history has 
there been another so great? This Eel River—Miami Indian was a 
native born American, our first great Hoosier. He was the conqueror 
of three American armies. He was as valiant in peace as he was in 
war, becoming a firm friend of his conquerors and loyal to his new 
government. He was a great orator and statesman, attempting to lead 
his people in the ways and arts of peace. He was the first great 
temperance and prohibition worker in Indiana. He was a great 
traveler, making many trips to state and to the national capitals. He 
was personally aequainted with President George Washington and 
the leading men of his day who gave evidence of their high esteem of 
him. He died respected and honored by all who knew him, receiving 
some of the finest tributes from those who had formerly met him in 
battle. Considering both his early leadership among his own people, 
and his later friendship and co-operation with the Ameriean people, 
it is not too mueh to elaim for him first plaee among the leaders of 
his race. 

THE BLUE RIVER VILLAGE 


Here we must pause to note a difference of opinion as to the 
exaet loeation of the Turtle's Village. Calvin Young in his very in- 
teresting book on Little Turtle has attempted to show that this vil- 
lage was in the northeast part of Whitley eounty, northwest of Blue 
River Lake, where Blue River divides that lake from what is knbwn 
as Little Devil's Lake. He produces good evidence to show that there 
was an ancient Indian village on that favorable spot. Blue River is a 
tributary of Eel River and that would harmonize the many references 
about the Turtle Village being on Eel River. However the old settlers 
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of this community received werd directly from the Indians as to this 
loeation. Kilsoquah, the granddaughter of Little Turtle, who remem- 
hered bth her grandfather and the location of his village, has told 
to some who are yet living that the Turtle’s village was at the bend’ 
of Eel River. This would seem to be almost unquestionable evidence 
in favor of this place. There is no doubt about there having been an 
important Indian village at Blue River Lake. There was also another 
at Tri Lakes. These villages were closely connected with the Turtle’s 
village and no doubt he was there frequently. But there seems to be 
no question about the Butler farm being the location of his ancestral 
home and the More farm the Eel River Post, the place of his resi- 
dence in his last years. 


THE PASSING OF TURTLE VILLAGE AND EEL RIVER POST 

With the death of the Turtle the Miami Indians lost their great 
counsellor. They took sides with the British in the War of 1812, but 
were defeated by Gen. Harrison at Fort Wayne and other places 
When Harrison took possession of Fort Wayne, like La Baume and 
Harmar before him, he next turned his attention to the Eel River 
Indians. He sent Col. Simrall with a small army to destroy the Eel 
River Post and other villages on Eel River. He gave orders, however, 
that the house that the government had built for Little Turtie should 
be spared. So great was the respect for this great Indian chief that 
though he was dead, his home was to be respected and saved. Col. 
Simrall obeyed orders effectively. He destroyed the Eel River Post 
village, sparing only the home of Little Turtle. He went on down the 
river and destroyed what was left of the old Turtle village. The 
Indians fled down the river and he followed them. At what is known 
as Paige’s crossing, where now the road running east from Columbia 
City on the south side of the Pennsylvania crosses Eel River and 
branches in three directions, Col. Simrall decisively defeated the In- 
dians. Coesse, who was then a boy, later told of seeing the river run 
red with blood and filled with bodies, among whom was his father, 
Katemongwah, the youngest son of Little Turtle. Another village 
farther south, near what is псу the Compton church, was perhaps 
destroyed at this time. With the destruction of these villages Indian 
power and resistance along Eel River came to an end. Their power 
and almost their very existence passed away with the passing of 
their great chief who had made the name of the Eel River Miamis 
known and feared not only in this great Northwest Territory but 
throughout the whole United States. 


THE ISLAND 

One other point of interest remains to be described іп this part 

of the Eel River valley. About two miles south of Columbia City the 
new pavement on route 9 crosses Eel River. Just south of the river 
there is an elevated piece of ground known in an early day as ‘‘The 
Island." The older residents there today know that their farms were 
originally a part of the Island. In Indian days it eomprised some 
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Looking north from The Island, across Eel River towards Columbia City. The new 
pavement has cut through the bluff along Eel River. 


three hundred acres of land. It was bounded on the north by Eel 
River along which there was a high bluff. On the west and south it 
was bounded by Mud Creek and swampy land. On the east and south 
it was bouuded by swamp land. The whole made a real island where 
the Indians could retreat with safety and could easily defend them- 
selves from their enemies. 

There is considerable known about this Island and many tra- 
ditions relate to it. As early as 1771 the English commander at Fort 
Wayne told about a visit to the Indian village at this place. There 
he witaessed a green corn dance and other interesting events. The 
Indians had a tradition that whenever they saw a white man riding a 
white horse across the Island, some great disaster would follow. The 
Indians used this place as a fortress and a frontier military post. 
Their enemies were not so much the white men as the Potawatomie 
Indians. It is well known that from here on west, the Kenapocomoco 
was the dividing line between the Miamis and the Potawatomies. 
The latter had made their inroads into the lands of the Miamis from 
the northwest. They had occupied the lands as far south as Eel River 
and as far up the river as the Island, where Blue River enters from 
the north and Mud Creek from the south. Here it would seem that 
the Miamis made a determined stand. Here the opposing tribes had 
a great battle in which the Potawatomies were at first victorious but 
were later defeated when Little Turtle came down the river with 
help from the upper Miami villages. It is said that as long as Little 
Turtle was active chief he kept a garrison here to ward off attacks 
from the Potawatomies. 
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THE BEAVER RESERVATION 


West of Blue River along the Kenapocomoco, the Indian chief, 
Beaver, reeeived as a reservation five setions of land by the treaty 
of 1826. The northeast section of this reservation extended to the 
present site of Columbia City. The old chief must have stood well 
with the white people for when Columbia City was named in 1854 
there was eonsiderable sentiment to eall the county seat of Whitley 
county ‘‘Beaver.’’ It was finally settled by a popular vote in which 
the name ‘‘ Columbia City’? won by a very few votes. The Beaver vil- 
lage was near the river somewhere on the reservation. The village 
was never prominent, due partly to its insecurity from its Potawato- 
mie neighbors. Old settlers have pointed out a number of places 
where groups of Indian cabins and wigwams stood in this commun- 
ity. 


DOWN THE KENAPOCOMOCO 


Below ‘‘The Island” Eel River becomes larger due to the соп- 
fluence of Blue River and Mud Creek. But due largely to the conflict 
of the Miamis and the Potawatomies at this dividing line, there 
were few important Indian settlements below. For more than sixty 
miles down the river there was no permanent, important Indian vil- 
lage. But the early description of Eel River indicates that the river 
and the land through which it flowed were very important to the 
Indians and early white traders. 

The river itself formed an important highway between the Eel 
River Post above and the important Indian settlement near the 
mouth of the river, and on to the Wabash settlements below. Along 
its banks were Indian trails. When war was not on between opposing 
Indian tribes the Indians and French traders used this river and its 
trails to go from the Eel River Post to the Kenapocomoco Village, 
some 75 miles below. The Indian canoe and the white man’s pirogue 
were frequently seen upon its waters. The long single file march of 
Indian ponies and their Indian riders often followed its winding 
trails. There is no doubt but that the great Little Turtle often made 
this trip. There are accounts of early French traders who went by 
this important route. 

Early writers tell us that Eel River, the Kenapocomoco, flowed 
through a land of majestic grandeur. There were forests of oak, 
walnut, sycamore, maple, hickory and other varieties. There were 
plenty of nuts: hickory, walnut, hazel and pecans. The Indian was 
very fond of maple syrup and here, if he would, he could make all 
he wanted. There was an abundance of wild berries: raspberries, 
gooseberries, dew berries, straw berries. The Indian squaws often 
dried an abundance of these. One writer says that Eel River was a 
scene of unparalleled beauty. Wild flowers were everywhere and its 
flower beds eovered thousands of aeres with blossoms of every hue 
blending with wonderful color. 

Besides its rieh flora, there was an abundanee of wild animals. 
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Deer were to be found everywhere. In earlier days where the forests 
were not too thick the buffalo might occasionally have been seen. 
But fur bearing animals of many varieties were plentiful. Of these 
the beaver was the most important. But there were the bear, raecoon, 
lynx, fox, wild cat, ete. This made the Eel River country an im- 
portant hunting ground. The furs of these animals were taken up to 
the Eel River Post and from there by portage to Kekionga and then 
on to the east. 


INDIAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE KENAPOCOMOCO 


So much of the Eel River country was an Indian hunting ground 
rather than noted for important settlements. Only a few settlements 
ean be located today. Just east of South Whitley where Spring Creek 
enters Eel River there was an important Indian village. George 
Croghan who eame up this Кепасоросотосо in 1765 visited this vil- 
lage. He was received with unusual eordiality and given plenty to 
eat during the time he was there. 

Northeast of the present town of North Manchester, almost on 
the present site of the Manchester College athletic field, was an In- 
dian village, on the farm now owned by Harvey Cook. When Richard 
Helvey the first white settler in this part of the eountry, came here 
in 1834 he made his home on the site of this old Indian village and 
burying ground. From all that we can learn the name of the old 
chief was Pierish. He had a double log house with a fireplace and 
when he died he was buried just outside the house, somewhat under 
the base of ths fireplace. He seems to have been an important person 
in the treaty of 1826. This site on Eel River was well chosen on a 
western bluff, where the river makes an elbow bend апа where 
formerly two good springs flowed from the base of the bluff. Just 
aeross from North Manchester on Pony Creek was a temporary set- 
tlement of Miami Indians, though little is known about them. Pony 
Creek was so called because along its banks, where grass grew 
abundantly, Indian ponies were wont to eome for pasture. 

One mile below Roann, at the old village of Stoekdale, on the 
north side of the river, near where the present mil stands, there 
was an old Indian village known as Niconza, or Squirrel’s village. 
Nieonza was the Potawatomie word for Squirrel, and so we had 
Squirrel Creek and Nieonza post offiee named for the same chief. 
Tradition says that the old chief himself was a Potawatomie but that 
he married a Miami squaw. So when the Potawatomies had to leave 
here in 1834, Nieonza was given land down on the Big Reservation 
south of the Mississinewa River. Old Squirrel is known to have had 
a village on the Pipe Creek below the present site of Bunker Hill. 

On the south side of Eel River, opposite the present Chili, there 
was a Miami village with a Captain Flowers as chief. His Indian 
name was No-ka-me-na. He was said to be a very fine looking Indian. 
After the treaty of 1834 he and his band had to move south of the 
Wabash. He was murdered by a lame Indian, an enemy, near Logans- 
port, February 24, 1835. 
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One hundred vears ago, 1834, Riehard Helvey was thefirst white 
man to make a permanent settlement near North Manchester. He 
made his home on the site of the old Indian village. The above pie- 
ture shows the Harvey Cook homestead that stands on the same spot 
wheie the Indian and pioneer homes stood. It joins the Manchester 
College athletic field, a part of which is shown in the picture. Here 
no doubt the Indian braves of long ago held their games and athletic 
feats. Across the college campus grounds, Indian trails led down 
the Kenapocomoco. Farther north beyond the Cook homestead was 
the old home of Judge Comstock, one of the prominent pioneers of 
that day. On that ground, now owned by Charles Comstock, along 
the present road to Liberty Mills, Indian squaws raised the first corn 
in this country. 

There has been a remarkable change in one hundred years 
from the Indian wigwan and the pioneer home to Manehester Col- 
lege and the beautiful little eity of North Manchester. 


Just below Denver, where Wesaw Creek enters Eel River, there 
was a Potawatomie village of some importance. An old chief by the 
name of Wesaw held a reservation here for a few years. Another 
Potawatomie chief by the name of Ashkum took an aetive part in 
a number of treaties made with the United States. The Potawatomies 
had to move west of the Mississippi after the treaty of 1834. 

It is not the purpose of this booklet to deal with the history of 
white settlements along this route. South Whitley early became an 
important trading plaee. Its early name was Springfield and as late 
as 1867 Springfield Academy was founded and continued for a few 
years. Collamer was at first ealled Millersburg, until later it was 
learned that a town in Elkhart county had the first right to that 
name. Liberty Mills was an early rival of North Manchester for the 
trade of this part of the country. It was connected with Huntington 
by an old plank road. An Odd Fellows lodge organized at Liberty 
Mills in 1850, was ealled Meshekunnoghquoh Lodge, in honor of the 
great Chief Little Turtle. The covered bridges at Liberty Mills, 
North Manchester, Laketon and Roann are relies of by gone days 
but they are still serving the publie well. Old mills were erected on 
Eel River at South Whitley, Collamer, Liberty Mills, North Manches- 
ter, Stockdale, Chili and Mexico but only two or three of these are 
used any more. For further history the reader is referred to county 
or loeal history. 

KE-NA-PE-COM-A-QUA 

We have yet to deal with some very important history on the 
lower course of the Kenapocomoco. Seven miles above the mouth of 
Eel River about half way between the villages of Hoover and 
Adamsboro there existed for a century or more one of the most im- 
portant Miami Indian towns in Indiana. Its Indian name was Ke- 
na-pe-com-a-qua, which the reader will recognize as one form of our 
word Kenapoeomoco, or Eel. When it was founded we do not know. 
The early settlers of Kentucky and southern Indiana knew of it as 
the place from which maurauding bands of Indians would descend 
upon the frontier settlements. Many unfortunate white captives 
were brought to this place and burned at the stake. The early Amer- 
ieans learned to know this place as one of the largest and most dan- 
gerous Indian settlements in the Northwest. So great became the 
ravages that it was decided that something must be done. 

Іп 1790 a Frenchman, Antoine Gamelin, was sent from Vin- 
eennes to visit the Indian country and see what could be done to 
make for peace. He visited Kenapecomaqua on April 18, 1790. While 
he was received friendly yet he could accomplish nothing. He learned 
that the warriors here were up in arms and that this was a gathering 
place for warriors from farther north who were on their way south 
to attack white settlements. Gamelin also visited the Miami capital, 
Kekionga. Everywhere he found the Indians preparing for war. 
President Washington had already determined to destroy Kekionga 
and had sent Gen. Harmar the year hefore for this purpose. Gen. 
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Harmar met with defeat and now President Washington was sending 
Gen. St. Clair with a large army. Partly to draw off Indian allies 
from Kekionga and partly to punish Kenapecomaqua for former out- 
rages, an expedition eommanded by General James Wilkinson was 
sent out in August, 1791. 

The expedition eomposed of 525 mounted men left Fort Wash- 
ington, Cineinnati, August 1, 1791. On August 7 it erossed the Wa- 
bash, only a few miles from Kenapecomaqua. The forests were not so 
dense but shrubs and horse weeds were everywhere. As they came 
to Eel River they saw the village on the opposite side. Gen. Wilkin- 
son now planned a flanking movement but when he learned that he 
was already discovered he ordered his men forward. They rushed 
through the river and captured the town, killing six warriors and 
eapturing 34 prisoners. In his report Gen. Wilkinson regrets that 
two squaws and one child had been killed while he lost two men kill- 
ed and one wounded. He was told that many of the warriors had gone 
up the river after war supplies. While he scoured the country for 
many miles he eould find no more warriors. He found this village to 
extend along Eel River for two or three miles. He destroyed it all 
and besides some two hundred acres of growing Indian corn about 
the village. He took his prisoners along as he went west to nttack 
some Potawatomie village. With that we are not interested now. 

LATER RISTORY OF KENAPECOMAQUA 

The commander of the Eel River Indians at Kenapecomaqua was 
known as the Soldier. His Indian name was Shamekunnesa. He sign- 
ed the treaty of Greenville in 1795. He was later sueceeded by one 
Charley, whose Indian name was Ketunga, or the sleepy one. Charley 
signed the treaties of Vineennes in 1803, Fort Wayne in 1809 and 
St. Mary's in 1818. He was an important person at the second treaty 
of Greenville in 1814 but would not sign the treaty because he would 
not promise to join the United States forces actively. He preferred 
to remain neutral and at peace with both British and Americans. 
He kept that attitude and became known as Charley the faithful. 
While he was commander of the Eel River Indians, he had his home, 
at least for a time, on the Wabash, where the present city of Wabash 
stands. Charley Creek and Charley addition there perpetuate his 
name. 

The importance of Kenapecomaqua and its restoration are 
further in evidence from the fact that in 1808 General Harrison on 
his way from Fort Wayne to Vincennes visited this place and ar- 
ranged with the Indians to send representatives to a council at Vin- 
cennes. The treaty on the Wabash in 1826 made prominent mention 
of this place. The place at that time was known as Old Town on Eei 
River. Chief Charley had been succeeded by his son, Little Charley. 
He was granted five sections of land above Old Town. And to the 
Indians in eommon at Old Town were granted ten sections at the 
mouth of Mud Creek. Kenapecomaqua, now Old Town, was located 
on both sides of Mud Creek. This creek must not be confused with 
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one of the same name already deseribed at the Island. The treaty 
at the Forks of the Wabash in 1834 receded these ten sections to the 
United States but confirmed by deed the five sections to Little 
Charley and added two section more to Metchinequea. These Indians 
later sold their lands to white settlers. 

With the eoming of the white settlers in the thirties, Old Town, 
the former Kenapecomaqua, eeased to be important and soon eeased 
to be. But the name and Indian traditions continued for decades. 
Mr. John Wild who is still living near Adamsboro says that he 
plowed up the old battle field in the early seventies. He uncovered 
guns and relies of all deseriptions. In the same furrow he found a 
Catholic cross and a medal struck in honor of Frederick the Great 
with the inseription ‘Тһе defender of Protestants.” Mr. Wild 
points out the old dancing circle and many other traces of Indian 
days. 

An old tradition has caused many searches for hidden gold in 
this community. The story goes that during the French and English 
struggles for this territory the French government at Montreal and 
Quebee sent some $10,000 in gold by a Catholic priest down the Eel 
River to pacify the Indian tribes here and below. When he reached 
Kenapecomaqua, he learned of a plot to murder him and take his 
money. He is said to have buried the money and returned to Canada. 
He never returned and many have been the searches for the lost 
treasure. 

LOGANSPORT—THE MOUTH OF EEL RIVER 

Logansport is an important modern city, a great railroad center 
and well known throughout the country. In Indian history there was 
little of importanee here except the meeting of two great highways 
of travel, the Wabash and the Eel. Among traders it was known as 
the Mouth of Eel. When the place was settled in the early thirties, 
the question at once eame up as to what it should be called. It was 
finally left to a committee to decide. On this eommittee was Gen. 
John Tipton. He was one of the most important of early settlers in 
Indiana and afterwards made Logansport his home. He had a fond- 
ness for classical names and wanted to eall it by a Greek name mean- 
ing The Mouth of Eel. Another on the comniittee wanted to name it 
after the old Indian town vp the river, Kenapecomaqua. Hugh 
MeKeen who had recently moved from Fort Wayne proposed the 
name Logan, after the old Shaunee chief who was friendly to the 
whites and had given his life in their defense in an Indian squabble 
along the Maumee. Col. J. B. Duret told McKeen that he would ac- 
cept the name Logan if he would add the word ''port', for he ex- 
pected the Wabash to be made navigable to this place and that the 
Mouth of Eel would some day become a great trading center. When 
the four could not agree on any name they did agree to ‘‘shoot it 
out."' So they put up a mark and each one took his shot. Col. Duret 
hit the bull’s eye and won for the new town the name of Logan’s 
Port, which we now know as Logansport. 
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The road in the lower right hand pieture passes the site of the 
Old Town Indian Village, called Ke na pe eom a qua. The corn field 
is perhaps on the same ground where Miami squaws raised their eorn 
two hundred years ago. Through the woods in the distanee flows 
Mud Creek shown in the picture on the left. On either side of this 
creek the village was built. In the upper right hand picture is John 
Wild who ploughed up the old battle ground more than sixty years 
ago. The main part of the battle was in tbe field south of the house 
shown in the picture. The road here is a part of an old Indian trail 
down the Kenapocomoeo, about half way between the present vil- 


lages of Hoovers and Adamsboro. 
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EEL RIVER— THE KE NA PO CO MO CO 


Very little is said about Eel River, the Indian Кепаросотоео, 
in our state and national histories, but important events have oe- 
eurred, and important historical characters have lived, along this 
little river. On its lower course was the Old Town Indian Village, 
Kenapecomaqua, one of the most important Indian centers in the 
North West. The Eel River valley abounded in wild game and was 
the center of a great fur trade. On the upper Кепаросотосо lived 
Little Turtle, the greatest Indian chief that America ever produced. 
For many years he and his Kel River Indians bravely defended their 
native lands against the Americans. Only by great efforts were they 
overcome by the United States. After peace he spent the rest of his 
life endeavoring to lead his people in the ways and arts of peace. 
He was greatly honored by President Washington and the leading 
men of that day. 
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